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THE RIDE. 

James and Lucy had been promised that 
during vacation, they should visit their 
cousins, at a beautiful country seat, a long 
day’s journey from the city, and very 
great was their joy when the much wished 
for day arrived; and long before the sun 
made his appearance in the east, they 
were up and dressed, looking for his rising 
with impatience—for as yet thesky looked 
very gray, and some clouds were hovering 
in the west, which is often the case when 
a storm is near. 

Lucy was a little girl, in whom the love 
of self, and of course her own gratification, 
was first, and she could not well bear a 
disappointment, and when she looked at 
the dark clouds, she said to her brother: 

“T shall be right angry, if it rains, 
though Lam determined that mother shall 
go with us to-day, rain or shine. Do go 
and call her, James, while J watch the 
sky. When the sun rises, those clouds 
will disappear, I hope, I am so impatient 
to be gone.” 

James is always so yielding to what 
mother thinks best, that I dare say he 
will very quietly give up the visit, if neces- 
sary, said Lucy to herself. 

The sun had now begun to tip the 
houses with golden light, when James re- 
turned to inform Lucy that his mother was 
already up, and giving directions to Phil- 
lis to prepare the breakfast, that we may 
set out as quick as possible; for she says, 
—** though the days are so long, we shall 
have to ride till dark, unless we set out in 
half an hour.” 

“But do you think she has determined 
to go to-day, brother?” 

“Certainly, for she has ordered the 
carriage to be at the door in half an hour; 
so get every thing ready. 

‘“*There is the breakfast bell, James; 
we must not stay now to talk; I am impa- 
tient to be gone.” 

“ Oh! how glad I am,” said Lucy, rising 
from the table, ‘‘to think our next meal 
will be at RosEDALE, with our cousins.” 

Just then Patrick came to the door. 
“Don’t you think, ma’am, that you had 
better put off your journey till to-morrow? 
I do not like the appearance of the sky ; 
I fear there is a storm near at hand.” 

“But,” said Lucy, before her mother 
had time to reply, ‘‘ we must and will go 
to-day ; our trunks are packed, and every- 
thing ready; don’t discourage mother, 
Patrick, for go we must.” 

Mrs. Johnson went to the door, to look 
atthe sky, before she answered Patrick, 
Lucy hanging on her arm all the while, 
entreating her mother, in an angry and im- 








proper manner, not to mind the clouds, 
and a little rain; for her part, she would 
be willing to ride in a shower; but she 
did’nt believe it would rain. James said 
that he was ready to do as his mother 
thought best, though he did not fear a lit- 
tle rain either, any more than Lucy. 

Mrs. Johnson looked first at the clouds, 
and then at the light open carriage, and 
was inclined to think, with Patrick, that 
another day would be much better; but 
the cries and entreaties of Lucy, who 
could never bear a disappointment, pre- 
vailed over her better judgment, and she 
consented to go, and in a few minutes the 
little party were on their way to Rosedale, 
much to the satisfaction of Lucy, who by 
this time, had forgotten her anger and pet- 
tishness, and was laughing and talking 
right merrily. 

The road over which our travellers had 
to journey, was in a very unfrequented 
part of the country, and quite uninhabited, 
except by very poor people, who lived 
mostly in rude shanties. There was one 
small inn, about half way, which Patrick 
hoped to reach before noon, and he drove 
as fastas he could. When they had been 
sometime on their way, the sky began to 
clear up, and the sun shone out very bright, 
and the birds could be heard singing 
among the trees, and for a short time it 
appeared as if the day would be fair after 
all. 

“ There,” said Lucy, ‘ didn’t I tell you 
it would not rain? See, the sky never 
looked so beautiful.” But suddenly there 
was a sound of distant thunder, and short- 
ly after, another more loud, preceded by a 
bright flash of lightning. Lucy was afraid 
of thunder, and when she saw the storm so 
near, no one was so frightened as she. 

Our travellers were now within two 
miles of the inn; and Patrick drove on, 
hoping to reach there before it began to 
rain; but unluckily, one of the front 
wheels became loose and came off. This 
accident filled Lucy with new alarm, for 
she did not see how they could proceed on 
three wheels, and she began loudly to la- 
ment her sad condition. 

Patrick, however, soon put the wheel 
on again, but as the pin was lost that con- 
fined it in its place, he was obliged to 
make one of wood, which he broke from 
the limb of a tree; this detained them 
some time, at least so it appeared to the 
children, particularly Lucy, who sat trem- 
bling with fear at the fast approaching 
storm. The wheel was.at length made 
fast, and the travellers again on their way. 
The little inn soon appeared in sight, to 
the great joy of the whole party, for the 





wind was getting very strong, and howled 
terribly among the tall trees, and the rain 
was beginning to fall in great drops as 
they alighted. 

The horse was put into a barn, where 
he found a good dinner of oats; but poor 
Lucy and James were too sad to eat any 
thing; and the inn was so small and so 
crowded with travellers and farmers living 
in the neighborhood, who found it a con- 
venient.place for shelter at such times, 
that there was scarce a place to accommo- 
date our anxious and tired little friends. 

However, in a short time the rain and 
thunder ceased, and the sun shone out 
bright and warm, so that Lucy and James 
were once more congratulating themselves 
with the prospect of soon embracing their 
dear cousins. But their trials were not 
yet ended, for though the sun had shone 
out pleasantly, it was soon lost again under 
the clouds; and when in the midst of the 
most lonely and unfrequented part of their 
journey, they overtook a wagon which had 
just broken down in the middle of the road, 
so that it was impossible for them to pass. 
Mrs. Johnson told Patrick to give the reins 
to James, and go to the assistance of the 
poor wagoner; but Lucy could do noth- 
ing but fret and complain bitterly at their 
misfortunes, and she wished the man and 
his wagon anywhere but in their way. 
Her mother reproved her for indulging 
such unkind feelings, saying, while she 
cherished such selfish and wicked thoughts, 
trouble and disappointments would surély 
follow ; and further reminded her that their 
present trouble would probably have been 
avoided, but for her wilfulness in the morn- 
ing. 

‘t he wagon was mended at.last, though 
with some difficulty, and not until the 
shades of evening began to close around 
them. 

What will happen to us next? thought 
Lucy, as she reflected on what her mother 
had said about her selfishness. Sh¢ saw it 
was all true, and began to weep bitterly ; 
for many naughty things that she had al- 
lowed herself to do, came up in her mind, 
and she was convinced that she was wrong, 
that she had been wicked, and resolved to 
repent—secretly praying that she might be 
forgiven, and determining, if her life was 
spared, she would try to overcome her evils 
and do better. 

While indulging in these salutary 
thoughts, she forgot what was passing 
around her, and was only aroused by the 
the sudden stopping of the carriage at the 
home of her cousins. Lucy never forgot 
this ride, and her good resolutions were 
fully kept, and many were the hearts who 
blessed her for the constant manifestations 
of her love; and inthe exercise of this 
love (or charity) she was truly blest. 

[ Good for Evil. 





Moral Cales. 
ORIGINAL. 


EFFIE SOMERS. 


Winding her way through the crooked 
paths of a grave-yard, bordered by mounds 
of earth on every side, which pointed out 
the precise places where slept in the re- 
pose of death, those who had once lived here 
onearth, Effie Somers stopped on reach- 
ing the tomb which was the object of her 
search. This was the tomb of her mother. 
Years had elapsed since that parent had 
been called away from her, and had lain in 
silence beneath the spot, on which Effie 
stood now gazing. Effie was th:n but 











eight years of age ; now she was eighteen. 
Yet how forcibly came to her mind, the 
recollections of her mother. Time had 
served to blot from her memory, neither 
her love nor teaching, and now both were 
recalled, amid the tears with which the 
place itself, so full of melancholy interest 
to her, caused her cheeks to be moisteneil. 
The last time that Effie Somers looked on 
the sad scene, was on the occasion of her 
mother’s funeral. Since then, though her 
mind had often pictured this spot, as one 
most precious to her, because it contained 
the mouldering dust of a good parent, the 
only one too, whom she had ever known, 
-yet she was unable to visit it, till now. 
Cam we wonder then that she felt sad, 
when her mind reverted to former scenes 
and days, in connection with which the first 
few years of her life time had been passed ? 
But let us revive her history, and note its 
sorrows, as well as her patient endurance 
of the latter, that we also, in the day of 
adversity, may be able to put our trust in 
the same power which sustained her and 
gave her happiness, amid her sorest trials. 

Effie Somers was the only child of her 
parents. Ere she had attained one year, 
her father died just after immigrating from 
England to America. Thus in a strange 
land, her mother found herself alone with 
het tender charge. The pecuniary re- 
sources of the latter were extremely small. 
She removed however to the country, where 
she succeeded in securing a comfortable 
livelihood for herself and daughter, until 
a short time before her death, when her 
health began to fail, and increased ex- 
penses absorbed almost wholly her now 
lessened income. A few wecks saw her 
the tenant of a tomb, and Effie stand- 
ing over it, weeping bitterly. ‘The latter 
was then left entirely to the care of strang- 
ers. She had no money, but she had 
what is infinitely better, an education 
which was to last through life. This was not 
an education on things. pertaining to this 
world and its greatness, its men of renown 
and their actions—such might indeed be 
prized, but it is not the one which is all 
essential. The education which Effie had 
derived from her mother, told her of a 
more enduring world than this, and point-. 
ed out to her the manner by which alone 
she might reach it. It unveiled to hera 
Saviour, who, it taught her, loved her and 
watched over her every moment of her be- 
ing. It revealed to her a future home, 
and pointed her to that, whenever sorrow 
pressed most heavily, as a means of solace 
and of comfort. It told her to fear no evil 
here, for she had a protector ever at hand, 
if she trusted in that protector and loved 
him in sincerity. It spread before her the 
Christian’s hope in this life, so cheering 
and so full of comfort. It made her realize 
by faith, that that hope became reality, 
when such an one yielded up his spirit to 
the God who gave it. 

Such, then, was the education which 
was imparted to Effie by her mother. 
Young as she was, her teachings. were en- 
graven already upon her mind too deeply 
to be effaced. When therefore that moth- 
er was taken from her, and she was left 
alone, she thought daily more and more 
on her holy admonitions. These arose 
constantly before her, and she determined 
to adhere to them, come what might, 
through life. 

Scarcely had the grave been fairly closed 
over the remains of the widow Somers, 
before Effie was domiciled in the family of 
a comparative stranger. It was the house 
of Mr. Platt that was henceforth to be her 
home. This person had known her moth- . 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








erin England, and, while the latter was 
wearing gradually away, in her last illness, 
he had promised to be a father to her 
child, if left to his care. He resided at 
the time but a few miles from the place 


where Mrs. Samers lived, but wason the- 


point of moving: elsewhere, to the distance 
of three hundred miles, and his intentions 
were forthwith artied into effect early on 
the morning’ after the ‘decease-of Effie's 
mother. There Effie was taken at once 
from the place, containing every associa- 
tion of her youthful mind, and found her- 
self transferred to another, in which she 
knew not a solitary individual, with the 
exception of the one family, with whom she 
was now to beconnected. But very differ- 
ent was the treatment which she received 
to that which had been promised. Instead 
of being a father to her, Mr. Platt assum- 
ed the position at once of master. He 
compelled her to do the drudgery of his 
house-hold, not as far as she was able only, 
but much beyond this, so that her health 
became impaired, though her constitution 
was naturally robust. Every task impos- 
ed upon her, Effie strived to accomplish. 
She felt that she had fallen into cruel hands 
—she did not murmur, however, but rest- 
ed in hope for better things, on that unseen 
friend to whom her thoughts had been so 
steadfastly directed, while her mother yet 
lived. From him, she received strength 
to bear, in patience, every burden and every 
insult which were cast upon her. She 
was for many years the inmate of Mr. 
Platt’s family. Her goodness of heart, 
her meekness and her patience exercised 
but little influence in subduing the unjust 
disposition which was manifested towards 
her. Mr. Platt and his family knew nothing 
of trials of goodness. They were selfish, 
exacting and tyrannical to those who were 
placed in their power. Controlling Effie, 
therefore, she experienced in her present 
home, no single earthly pleasure. Oh! 
how she sighed when she thought of the 
deception which had been practiced on her 
mother. There was not a cottage within 
ten miles of her former abode, the occu- 
pants of which would have bestowed upon 
hera like treatment. But time passed on, 
and as it went, the period came when Effie 
was to seekanother home. For ten years 
she had derived for her sorrows the conso- 
lations which are found in looking forward 
to that life on which we shall enter, when 
this is over. She well knew that the 
things of earth must perish, that all its tri- 
als must end, and, doing as best she could, 
she walked steadily onward to attain the 
prize to which her mother had directed her 
years and years before. 

What a sad life she would have passed 
in Mr. Platt’s family, if she had had noth- 
ing to cheer up her drooping spirit! Alone 
in the world, left with one unjustly exact- 
ing, her limbs at night weary from the la- 
bors of the day, nor scarce refreshed at 
morn by the short slumbers of the night, 
she must have sunk down in wretchedness 
and despair. But instead of this, she saw 
a light gleaming in the distance, which shut 
Out darkness from her soul. She seemed 
happy whatever were her hardships, and 
she was happy, for she leaned on One who 
was able to share her burdens, and could 
give her peace. 
~ When Effie arrived at the age of 18, 
ghe determined to visit once more her 
mother’s grave. Here we beheld her when 
this narrative opened. To that parent, 
She was indebted for the knowledge which 
she had of the life to come. As she look- 
ed upon her tomb therefore, as said before, 
many were the reflectigns which rushed 
across her mind. She reviewed her days 
of childhood, and the days in which she 
had merged into womanhood—the delights 
which she had known while under the 
guidance of her fond parent, and the griev- 
ances which she had suffered, since she 
had passed away. In her heart she thank- 
ed her God, for having given her in early 
life, so good an instructer, by which she 
had been trained for heaven. Now she 
was pressing forward for a better land than 
this, whereas she might have bcen other- 
wise groping in darkness here. 

Effie turned from her mother’s grave, 
and sought some of her early companions. 
The meeting between them was marked 
with much affection and kindness. She 
narrated tothem her manner of life, since 
she had been taken from the place, which 
was very different from what they had an- 
ticipated. She remained several years in 





the same locality, when disease fastened 


itself upon her, and made ‘her too low in. 


death. She was buried by the side of her 

mother, where both wait the Resurrection 

morn to receive the rewards which that uuy 

shall disclose to their view, and which will 

he theirs forever. w. 
New York, May 2, 1850. 
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ORIGINAL. 
QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. V. 
From 521——Unitil 568. 
QUEEN AUDOVERE. 


Audovere was the first wife of Chilperic 
Ist, and daughter of a French duke; she 
was remarkable for her beauty and simplic- 
ity. As a wife and mother, she is said to 
have been faultless, but she did not possess 
the talents necessary in a queen, to assist 
her husband with her counsels, or to guard 
herself from the machinations of her ene- 
mies, and she fell a victim to the strata- 
gems of one of her attendants, the cele- 
brated Fredegonde, who possessed talents 
which were unfortunately misdirected. 
The first act of this bad woman was to at- 
tempt a separation between the king and 
queen, in order that she might oecupy the 
situation which Audovere then held. 
** Audovere had just given birth to her fifth 
child, when Fredegonde advised her to re- 
quest the king to become sponsor for the 
newly born infant, assuring her that this 
would attach him more tenderly to her, 
and would form a new link of affection be- 
tween them.” Audovere had been care- 
fully and religiously educated, and she 
was ignorant of the many barbarous laws 
which still existed, and she had not the 
least suspicion of the designs of her false 
counsellor. Whether this was designed by 
Fredegonde, or whether Chilperic was 
knowing to the plot, is uncertain, but 
certain it is, that after standing godfather 
to his daughter, he declared that as there 
existed between himselfand wife a spiritual 
alliance, it would be a crime worthy of 
death for them to live together any longer 
in the conjugal state. Accordingly, under 
a religious pretext, Audovere was sent 
with her child to the Abbey du Pee, at 
Mons, where, in the year 580, Fredegonde 
caused, them to be assassinated. 


QUEEN GALSUINDE. 


The wicked conduct of Fredegonde did 
not immediately procure for her the situa- 
tion which she coveted, for the king still 
maintained the resolution to marry none 
but a princess, and refused her the public 
honors which were due to a queen. Fre- 
degonde was disappointed, but she appear- 
ed to submit in order to proceed more sure- 
ly along the path which was to lead her 
to the desired end. Chilperic in proof of 
this resolution, invited Galsuinde, daughter 
of the king of the Visigoths, to share with 
him the throne of France. To this, the 
princess had a great aversion, and her pa- 
rents knowing the reputation of Chilperic 
and Fredegonde, who was constantly at 
his court, hesitated for a long time before 
they could persuade themselves to give 
their consent to this alliance. But policy 
at length prevailed, and Anganathilde, the 
father of Galsuinde, thinking the union 
would be advantageous, resigned his child 
to the French ambassadors, whom he 
made swear on their swords in the name 
of Chilperic, that he would never suffer 
another woman to share his affections. 
Anganathilde knowing the avaricious dispo- 
sition of the king of’ France, loaded his 
daughter with immense riches, hoping 
thereby to secure to her good treatment. 
Galsuinde was not as beautiful as her sister 
Brunehaut, but she was far more lovely in 
disposition, and much more regretted by 
her father’s people, and her absence was 
more painful to her mother who was de- 
votedly attached to her. 

This princess entered upon her new 
honors with a foreboding of the snares 
which surrounded her. ‘She made her 
entry into France in a silver car, drawn by 
four white bulls ;” the marriage was cele- 
brated at Rouen, with great magnificence, 
and the king renewed the promise made 
by his ambassadors, swéaring by the holy 
relics that he would never marry another 
wife. The riches of his bride gave her 
many charms in the eyes of Chilperic,** and 
it was supposed by his people that the su- 





periority of her intellect, and the sweet- 
ness of her disposition, had fixed the vola- 
tile temper of her husband.” Loved and 
respected by her people, who were proud 
of her virtue and her birth, it was firmly 
believed that they must oppose every art 
which Fredegonde could exert. But Gal- 
suinde, more clear-sighted, soon discovered 
that Fredegonde still possessed unlimited 
power over the mind and heart of Chilpe- 
ric; and feeling her insecurity near so 
powerful a rival, she fell on het knees be- 
fore her husband, and entreated him as 
the greatest favor he could do her to allow 
her to return to her father. Chilperic 
might have granted her request, but he 
must have returned the wealth which the 
Spanish princess had brought with her. 
He was too avaricious to do this, and Gal- 
suinde’s riches were the cause of her ruin. 
She was strangled in her bed, aftera reign 
of two years, leaving no posterity. This 
occurred in 568. ESTELLE. 








Nurserv. 


SUNDAY IN THE BACK YARD. 


A little boy was rolling his marbles on 
the walk in front of his house, one Sunday, 
when his mother seeing what he was at, 
called out hastily to him, ‘* James, James. 
go in the back yard with your marbles. 
don’t you know it is Sunday 2?” ° The little 
fellow looked up rather thoughtfully to his 
mother and said:—‘t Why, mother, Is'nt 
it Sunday in the back yard too?” Now 
children, what do you think of little James? 
Don’t you think that although he was 
wrong in the act of playing on Sunday, 
yet that he was right in the thought that 
it was Sunday, .‘in the back yard,” as 
well as in the front yard ? , 

James’ mother thought only of the con- 
duct of her little boy as it would be seen 
by their neighbors, or by the people pas- 
sing along. She feared man, but forgot 
that command of Scripture, which says, 
*“vEAR GOD.” But children, what I want 
you particularly to learn from this anec- 
dote is—now remember the lesson. It is 
Sunday “in the back yard” as well asin 
the front yard. When the Sabbath 
comes, then it is Sunday wherever you 








may be—and whatever you may beat. It | 


is Sunday whether you are in Sunday 
school or on your way to the Sunday school, 
or idling, or playing in the streets. It is 
Sunday whether you are in church, or at 
home. And it is Sunday whether the 
eyes of your parents or teachers are upon 
you, or you are all alone. When it is 
Sunday, it is Sunday all day, and not 
only during one or twohours of that day. 
And the command of God is, ‘* Remember 
that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” God 
bids us give up the Sabbath day to His 
service. He wants us to give all the day 
to him. And ifwe keep back a part of 
it, or trifle away a part of it, Oh we ought 
to fear lest God should refuse to give us 
any more Sundays to enjoy. 

When I know ofa little girl who wants 
to lie in bed longer on Sunday morning 
than any other morning, instead of has- 
tening to get up and be prepared to go to 
the Sabbath school, and to Church, I feel 
as ifI wanted to tell that little girl that “ it 
is Sunday in the back yard as well as in 
the front yard”—or I want to tell her, 
that it is Sunday whether she is idling 
away the precious moments in bed, or 
whether she is up, and with a glad heart 
thinking of ‘‘ Our Father who art in Heav- 
en” who gives us his holy day, especially 
to worship and serve Him in. 

And when I see a boy who is anxious 
to have the Sunday school exercises closed, 
that he may get out to walk about the city, 
or off into the fields, I want to say to 
that boy, my lad, “It is Sunday in the 
back yard, as well as in the front yard.” 
It is Sundey whether you seek to enjoy 
and profit by the gracious privileges of the 
day, or whether you are in thought, and in 
deed, breaking the Sabbath-day, instead of 
remembering it to keep it holy. 

Children, when the Sabbath-day comes, 
draw in your wandering thoughts and fix 
them upon the Lord of the Sabbath. Re- 
member it is Sunday whereever you are, 
and whatever you may be at, No human 
eye may be upon you, still God’s eyes are 
upon you. He sees you at all times, and 
in all places, and-He knows whether you 
are trying to love and please Him, or are 


careless of his word and commandments, 
You can never fly from his presence, for at 
home or abroad, or in school, or in church, 
surrounded by your companions, or walk- 
ing entirely alone in the front yard or in 
the back yard, wherever you are, God sees 
you, for his holy word declares in the 
fifteenth chapter of Proverbs and third 
verse, “* The eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good.” 

















Rochester. [ Ep. Recordes. 
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AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No, 5. 

In imagination, dear H., you have gone 

with me to the wharf at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Lawrence saw our baggage placed on 
a wheelbarrow, and charged us to keep an 
eye on it, while he saw Mrs. C. off. He 
rather unceremoniously cut short her fare- 
well speeches, (which abounded in ex- 
pressions of gratitude) and went with her 
on his arm, to get a coach; and see her, 
and her two trunks, carpet bag, bandbox, 
and nondescript, on board of it. (Why 
will ladies do so much shopping when they 
go tothe city?) While they were absent, 
we remained in sight of the wheelbarrow, 
and when a stout mulatto fellow began to 
move it toward the wharf, I very civilly 
informed him that the gentlemen to whom 
it belonged, wished it to remain there till 
his return. With a low bow he replied, 
** If you please ma’am, but the boat is go- 
ing up stream in a moment.” We let 
him take it on the wharf, while we stood 
by it, amid an interesting group of hack- 
men, sailors, and loafers, under a burning 
sun. At last, Mr. L. appeared, having 
just been able to effect his escape from 
Mrs. Dr. C.’s farewell eloquence. “I 
have promised her,” said he, laughing, 
“that you will all make her a month’s 
visit next summer, or I should’nt have got 
away at all.” 
We were taken in a carriage to another 
landing, where lay the ‘ Ohio,” with its 
smoking chimnies, and wide-spread awn- 
ings. She was to leave in an hour, and 
the passengers were beginning to collect. 
Mr. Lawrence went into the city to pass 
the hour, but we declined accompanying 
him. We regretted it however, for the 
hour was a tedious one on the steamer. 
It was so close in the cabin there was no 
breathing, and on deck the heat was in- 
tense. We remained there with nothing 
to while away the time but the appearance 
of the arriving passengers. Now a car- 
riage, with proudly stepping horses and 
glittering harness, drew up; ladies dis- 
mounted, and came on board with rich 
travelling dresses; then a poor dirty Irish 
woman, with a baby in her arms; then 
plain country looking men and women, 
with honest faces and Sunday hats, and so 
on, till a motley crowd had gathered on 
the deck, where the heat and disagreeable 
smell from the machinery was nearly intol- 
erable. ‘‘Oh, I shall faint! I shall faint,” 
said an immensely large, fashionably dress- 
ed woman, with a fan in one hand, and a 
cologne bottle in the other. ‘* Oh it is so 
hot here, I shall die!’ A good-natured, 
and meek looking man took off her man- 
tilla and fanned her most violently, yet 
with an airof unconcern. I imagined him 
to be one of those much-enduring hus- 
bands, whose prize in the matrimonial lot- 
tery is an ever-dying, but long-continuing 
wife. 

Do you think, dear Harriet, that I al- 
ways find disagreeable people in my trav- 
els? If I do, there must be something 
wrong in me; for the travelling world is 
composed of every variety of people, ex- 
hibiting every shade of manner and dis- 
position; and there must be some defect 
in the vision which discovers only defor- 
mity, ill-nature and vulgarity. It is true 
the disagreeable portion usually make 
themselves more conspicuous, and thus 
strike your attention first; but on no boat 
or railroad car, do we fail to find persons 
wearing outwardly the stamp of a gener- 
ous and noble soul. On this very boat, 
was a face of surpassing sweetness, to 
which I turned again and again, for the 
sake of catching its expression. It was 
that of an elderly Quakeress. It was as 
smooth and unwrinkled as the face ofa 
child ; and very beautiful in its repose and 





purity; and still more beautiful when 
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lighted up with a look of interest in what 
was passing around her. Had I been in 
distress of body or mind, I should not 
have hesitated to go to that mild eyed “ sis- 
ter,” stranger though she was, with a cer- 
tainty that I should have received the sin- 
cerest and tenderest sympathy. 

Once in motion, the boat dashed down 
the Delaware in fine style, throwing back 
its sparkling waters in foam and spray. I 
felt regret at leaving Philadelphia unvisit- 
ed, when it contained so much worth see- 
ing, yet I have seldom enjoyed more in 
one afternoon, than I did while sailing 
down the Delaware. It was a most beau- 
tiful day, and the water was clear below; 
the sky bright and blue above us. I was 
reclining on a settee, facing the west, con- 
sequently seeing the Pennsylvania shore, 
and the banks presented a succession of 
lovely pictures, each seeming fairer than 
the last. Now we passed a deep green 
forest, over which the lights and shadows 
were playing; then a little, neat-looking 
village; and again a fine large mansion 
with charming pleasure grounds, sloping 
to the water’s edge. Occasionally there 
were broad openings, stretchiug away into 
the distance, with orchards, and green 
meadow-fields, and scattered farm-houses ; 
making a lovely landscape, which suggest- 
ed thoughts of quiet homes, honest labor 
and religious hearts. Yet even here I felt 
I was out of New England. The trees 
had heavier foliage, the houses were differ- 
ently constructed, and the voices of the 
people we took in, had a perceptibly differ- 
ent accent. I was struck by the size and 
beauty of the weeping willows we saw 
scattered about in the meadows and orna- 
mental grounds. They were very large, 
and trailed their long and graceful branch- 
es to the ground, making, I know, soft, 
sweet music as the wind just lifted them. 
How beautiful they looked, I cannot pos- 
sibly describe, but they were far more 
perfect than anything of the kindI had 
everseen. The valley of the Delaware must 
be congenial to their nature, as that of 
the Connecticut is to the elm. 

We frequently stopped to land, and 
take in passengers. The peculiar features, 
dresses, and conversation of these transient 
groups, interested me. ‘A bridal party, 
evidently,” said Louisa; (who had been 
sitting for a long time silently beside me, 
gazing on the changing scenery) as a little 
above Wilmington, we took in some half a 
dozen ladies and gentleman. A large 
party of friends had come with them to the 
wharf, there had been much kissing and 
shaking of hands, and many parting words, 
and they waved handkerchiefs and kissed 
hands till those on the bank were lost 
sight of in the distance. The bride (there 
is no mistaking a bride) was a stout, rosy 
looking girl, who evidently had no idea of 
a tearful parting. She, and the three 
young ladies with her, (two in white dres- 
ses, and rose-colored ribbons,) were almost 
boisterous in their gayety; while the 
bridegroom kept awkwardly near her, evi- 
dently feeling the weight of new respon- 
sibilities, which he did not exactly know 
how to discharge. There was many a cap- 
ital joke, and a deal of wit among them, if 
we might judge from the peals of laughter. 

We passed a vessel lying at enchor in 
the stream, filled with emigrants clustered 
like bees on every part of it; miserable, 
filthy looking beings, who have left their 
“‘father-land,” hoping to find peace and 
plenty in the new world they have just 
reached. The Delaware widens a good 
deal towards its mouth, and the tide was up, 
so that as we passed Wilmington, there 
was a rolling motion of the vessel, suggest- 
ing the idea of sea-sickness. ‘The sun was 
setting with unusual brightness, and the 
windows, roofs, and spires of Wilmington 
glowed like moulten gold as we sailed past. 
It was not long before we reached Newcas- 
tle, which you know is at the mouth of 
the river. Thecars which were to take us 
over the 40 or 50 miles which lie between 
Newcastle and Frenchtown on the Chesa- 
peake Bay, stood waiting for us, and we 
were speedily transferred to them, body 
and baggage. There were a great many 
passengers, and on a seat before us, sat a 
soldier just returned from Mexico, who 
attracted all eyes by his weather-beaten 
and blackened countenance, enormous 
head, and strange expression. I spied the 
drab, satin bonnet of my Quaker friend in 
one corner. The lady predisposed to 
fainting fits was also there, and the meek 





husband by her side; but the bridal party 
were nowhere to be seen. 

After going on perhaps 15 miles, we 
came to a dead stop in the midst ofa 
meadow. ‘* What's the matter?’ ‘* What 
are we stopping for?” asked twenty voices. 
‘**Oh we've run off the track! We shall 
be killed,” said the large nervous lady. 
After a long delay, the conductor came 
in, and said, “‘The up-train passes us 
here—has not com: yet—must be some 
delay on the Bay—can’t go on till they 
come;” so we sat amid the gathering 
shadows of night for two long weary 
hours, which seemed more like two ages. 
Such scenes show what metal travellers 
are made of. There was a great deal of 
fretting and scolding, and 1am sorry to 
say, I heard more than one oath. We 
were evidently out of New England. Yan- 
kees take such things coolly; put their 
hands in their pockets and whistle. There 
was undisturbed serenity on the fair face 
of the Quakeress, but the meek husband 
had ‘to take it,” as the children say, if 
we might judge from the cross aspect of 
his “ better half.” He still looked meek 
and placid, and was evidently used to it. 
** Better here than in my own parlor,” may 
have been his consolotary thought. The 
Mexican soldier proved invaluable in this 
emergency; “the fought his battles o’er 
again,’ with marvellous additions proba- 
bly; and his unshorn locks and huge 
staff added force to, the eloquence of his 
glowing words. After all, this waiting 
was rather tedious. The most patient 
stretch out their feet, get up and shake 
themselves, and sit down again. At last, 
the distant whistle was heard, glad sound 
as the murmur of waters in the desert! 
‘The up-train” rushed by us like the 
wind, without so much as saying “ Thank 
you sirs!”’ and then we started. Never 
before or since, did I ride with such light- 
ning speed. ‘The ground was descending, 
and with a full head of steam on, we went 
fearfully past. 

At Frenchtown, we were got off the 
cars, and got on the boat, nobody knew 
how, so much were we hurried and pushed, 
in the darkness. The well-lighted and 
and well-furnished cabin and dining-room, 
looked like a little terrestrial paradise, 
after the darkness of the cars, to us weary, 
starving pilgrims. How delicious was the 
fragrance of hot coffee and hot cakes! In 
less time than I have been telling you. 
I was seated on a cushioned settee back of 
a long table, with the beaming face of the 
Quakeress opposite. To be sure, some 
vague and shadowy motion of the propri- 
ety of undergoing an ablution flitted 
through my brain, but was speedily dis- 
missed, as savoring of Jewish superstition. 
At this long table, with the best of hot 
rolls and sliced ham on my plate, delicious 
hot coffee at my right hand, Mr. Lawrence 
ever helpfulat my left, and my dear Qua- 
keress, drab bonnet and all, in front, I will 
leave myself for the present. ‘Aunt Fan- 
ny’s” pen is tired! If she were in your 
parlor, how fast she would talk! but she 
is very faraway. Farewell. F. P. 














Parental. 


INSTRUCTING CHILDREN. 


During a thunder storm, when Rev. H. 
Venn’s children expressed some alarm at 
the loudness of the thunder, and the vivid- 
ness of the lightning, he took them up 
with him to a window, where they could 
observe most distinctly the progress of the 
storm. He then expatiated to them upon 
the power of that God whose will the 
thunder and the lightning obeyed. He 
assurred them that the lightning could in- 
jure no one, unless by the express per: 
mission of that God who directed it. H: 
taught them to fear his power and ador:. 
his Majesty, and finished his address t- 
them by kneeling down, and solemn, 
adoring that God, whose perfections the, 
had seen so signally displayed. 

At another time he informed them thr 
in the evening he would take them to on ° 
of the most interesting sights in the world 
They were anxious to know what it was 
but he deferred gratifying their curiosit 
till he had brought them to the scene itsel. 
Me led them to a miserable hovel, whos 
ruinous walls and broken windows bespok 
an extreme degree of poverty and want. 
“* Now,” said he, “my dear children, cai; 

















any one that lives in such a wretched 
habitation as this, be happy? Yet this is 
not all; a poor man lies upon a miserable 
straw bed within it, dying of disease, at 
the age of only nineteen, consumed with 
constant fever, and afflicted with nine 
painful uleers.” ‘* How wretched a situa- 
tion!” they all exclaimed. He then led 
them into the cottage, and, addressing the 
poor dying young man, said, ‘* Abraham 
Midwood, I have brought my children 
here, to show them that it is possible to 
be happy ina state of disease, and poverty 
and want; and new teil them if it is not 
so.” The dying youth, with a sweet 
smile of benevolence and piety, immediate- 
ly replied, **O yes, sir! I would not 
change my state with that of the richest 
person upon earth, who was destitute of 
those views which I possess. Blessed be 
God! I have agood hope, through Christ, 
of being admitted into those blessed re- 
gions where Lazarus now dwells, having 
long forgotten all his sorrows and miseries. 
Sir, this is nothing to bear whilst the pres- 
ence of God cheers my soul, and whilst I 
can have access to him, by constant prayer, 
through faith in Jesus. Indeed, sir, I am 
truly happy; and I trust to be happy and 
blessed through eternity ; and every hour 
thank God who has brought me from a 
state of darkness into his marvellous light, 
and has given me to enjoy the unsearcha- 
ble riches of his grace.” 

The impression made by this discourse 
upon his young hearers will never be ef- 
faced. Other instances, of the like im- 
provement of the various events of life, 
may be seen in his ‘‘Complete Duty of 
Man,” in his admirable chapter upon the 
Education of Children. 


PEACE AT HOME. 


It is just as possible to keep a calm 
house as a clean house, a cheerful house 
and orderly house, as a furnished house, 
if the heads set themselves to do so. 
Where is the difficulty of consulting each 
other’s weakness, as well as each oth- 
er’s wants; each other's tempers, as well 
as each other’s health; each other’s com- 
fort, as well as each other’s character? 
Oh! it is by leaving the peace at home to 
chance, instead of pursuing it by system, 
that so many houses are unhappy. It de- 
serves notice, also, that almost any one 
can be courteous and forbearing and pa- 
tient in a neighbor's house. If anything 
go wrong, or be out of time, or disagree- 
able there, it is made the best of, not 
the worst; even efforts are made to ex- 
cuse it, and to show that it is not felt: or 
if felt, it is attributed to accident, not de 
sign; and this is not only easy, but natu 
ral, in the house of a friend. I will not, 





therefore, believe that what is so natural . 


in the house of another, is impossible a 
home, but maintain, without fear, that all; 





u 
the courtesies of social life may be upheld} 
A husband, as wil- & 
ling to be pleased at home, and as anx- ij 
ious to please as in his neighbor’s house ; 


in domestic societies. 


and a wife, as intent on making things 


comfortable every day to her family, as on ‘/ 
set days to her guests, could not fail to |) 


make their own home happy. 

Let us not evade the points of these re- 
marks by recurring to the maxim about 
allowances of temper. It is worse than 
folly to refer to our temper, unless we 
could prove that we ever gained anything 
good by giving way to it. Fits of ill hu- 
mor punish us quite as much, if not more 
than those they are vented upon; and it 
actually requires more effort, and inflicts 
more pain to give them up, than would be 
requisite to avoid them-—Paiillip. 











Religion. 


THE MATE’S DECISION. 


Some twenty years ago, the gentleman 
in whose employ I sailed, requested me to 
go as mate with a captain inthe same em- 
ploy. Knowing him to be very profane 
and tyrannical, I consented only reluctant- 
ly. Getting my traps alongside, I hailed 
the captain as follows :—* Sir, Mr. 
requests me to ship with you as mate. I 
profess to be pious; I never make use of 
bad language, and I cannot consent to be 
abused with profanity. Under such cir- 
cumstances do you wish me to come on 
board?’ For a minute he looked at me as 











if he would pierce me through, but I look- 
ed him straight in the eyes without flinch- 
ing, when he requested me to come on 
board and get the vessel ready for sea. 
Next tide we made sail. Having made a 
bold profession, I felt it my duty to watch 
over utyself doubly, and did not permit 
any circumstances to prevent me from at- 
tending to my religious duty. At firstit 
was heavy to take up the cross, but grace 
was given in timeof need. What was the 
consequence? Some captains would never 
keep a mate more than a single passage: 
I remained with him (I believe to his sat- 
isfaction,) till I quitted the sea. Nor did 
I, during several voyages, hear a profane 
word from his lips; nor were the crew re- 
quested to do any unnecessary labor on 
the Sabbath. When I, some years later, 
met with my friend, the captain, he was a 
changed man—hopefully converted. On 
one occasion, while sailing with him, I 
had managed to get an entire crew of 
pious sailors, and having a good Presby- 
terian brother as passenger, he, one even- 
ing while at anchor, proposed that we 
should have a prayer-meeting with the 
men. Giving one man the watch, we had 
our meeting, and a happy one it was. No 
doubt the songs of praise were heard both 
above and around us. Retiring to the 
cabin, we found our skipper had turned in; 
but as long as I laid awake, praying in his 
behalf, he was restless, and groaning deep- 
ly in the spirit. During the remainder of 
the voyage he was very serious. This was 
my last voyage. Since then, Providence 
has prospered me. Instead of sailing for 
others, 1 am permitted to remain on shore, 
to enjoy the great privilege of a lands- 
man. I only meant to have mentioned 
the above, but remembering another arti- 
cle in one of your former numbers, I will 
also state what I consider to be the cause 
of my prosperity. When I commenced to 
do a small business on my own account, I 
made this promise: ‘‘ After paying my 
debts, one half of my profits belong to the 
Giver of all good.” I adhere to this still, 
and can truly say, that every cent which I 
have cheerfully spent in his cause, has 
always been returned to me many fold; 
so that from being once a roving and poor 
sailor, through mercy and grace, I have 
become what some would call, indepen- 
dent. Yours respectfully, c. p.—{S. Mag. 





Learning, 
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MAYHEW scHooL,—Established 1803. 
Hawkins St. Erected 1847. Cost $35,792.59. 


In 1803 a number of citizens of West 
Boston, petitioned for a new school, and a 
piece of land was bought for it of Mr. Ly- 
man, at the corner of Chardon and Haw- 
kins street, so ‘as at the same time to ac- 
commodate those who are near the centre 
of the town,” and the old house was the 
result, which was opened to accommodate 
the two schools in April of the same year, 
although considerable dissatisfaction at 
first existed as to its location. It was 
named for Rev. Jonathan Mayhew in 1821. 
This is now a Boy’s school, as it was at 
first, and ‘‘ Master Holt”’ will be remem- 
bered for a long day by very many men 
still living. It has, however, at some pe- 
riods of its existence, been a mixed school, 
and many mothers ‘of its present pupils 
were its scholars. The first house is now 
standing, but was converted into a stable 
in 1847, and the present building was fin- 
ished the same year. Last returns show 
407 pupils, 3261-2 average attendance. 
First medal pupils unknown. 

[Boston Almanac. 
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Gditorial. 
EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 


NO. Iv. 

“ Father,” said James, “I saw a book in Mr. 
Jones’ library, entitled ‘The Gospel its own 
Witness. Mr. Jones said it was a very good 
book. What does it treat of ” 

“Its object is to prove the truth of the Gos- 
pel from internal evidence—to make the gos- 
pel its own witness,” said Mr. Williams. 

“T should not think,” said James, “that 
would do. It is not customary to allow one to 
bear witness of hmself. Jesus says, “if I 
bear witness of myself, my witness is not true.” 

“There isa wide difference between the as- 
sertions one may make, respecting his veraci- 
ity, andthe evidence which the contents of a 
book may afford of its truth. The Bible is sup- 
ported by two kinds of evidence, termed exter- 
nal and internal.” 

“ Which is the stronger ?” 

“ Both are satisfactory and conclusive. Some 
minds are more deeply impressed by one, and 
some by the other.” 








“Will you please to explain to me what is‘ 


meant by the internal evidences.” 

“ Suppose you were to receive a letter with- 
out any signature, could you tell whence it 
came ?” 


“Yes, sir. Father once sent me a letter, 
and it had no signature, but I knew whose let- 
ter it was, as soon as I opened it.” 

“How did you know it ?” 

“J knew the hand writing.” 

“You were just as well satisfied by that 
means as you would have been if several per- 
sons had testified that they saw me write it.” 

“ Yes sir.” ' 

“You have then examples of both kinds of 
evidence, external and internal.” 

“I do not see how the case applies to the 
Bible. I could judge of the letter from your 
hand writing, but I cannot judge of the Bible 
in that way. It is printed.” 

“Suppose my letter had come to you in 
print, without signature, could you have told 
who wrote it ?” 

“ Yes sir, because there were so many things 
in it just like father, and besides there were 


some things in it which no one but father 
knows.” 


“You have now before your mind a fuller 
and clearer illustration of internal evidence. 
Now can you not take up the Bible and read 
it and see if there are not a great many things 
in it, which are just like God, and many things 
which God alone can know ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“There are a great many marks of God’s 
hand in the Bible—so many that it ig impos- 
sible to suppose that it is the work of man.” 

“Ifa man should make a book, and pretend 
it was made by another, would he not try to 
put things in it, to make his story probable ?” 

“Yes. The hand-writing of a man may be 
imitated, and so may his style. Still it is next 
to impossible to write a long article and ascribe 
it to another without detection, and it is im- 
possible for a wicked man to write a book wor- 
thy of God, and in keeping with his attri- 
butes.” 

“One of the scholars in school,” said Mary, 
who had listened attentively to the conversa- 
tion, “ wrote a note about the teacher, and im- 
itated the hand-writing of another, and tried to 
make it out that he wrote it, but he was found 
out and punished.” 

“ By what means was he found out?” asked 
Mr. Williams. 

“There were several words in it which the 
real writer was accustomed to use very fre- 
quently.” 

“The forger could not, you see, assume 
another’s character sufficiently well to succeed 
in his undertaking. Much less could a forger 
assume the divine character, and drop no word 
that should betray his base purpose.” 

“ Father,” said Mary, “ what do people mean 
when they say the Bible was written by God ? 
Did he actually write the whole of it,as he 
wrote the Ten Commandments ?” 

“No, the books were written by various au- 
thors, under the direction and guidance of God. 
When my hand was lame, your mother wrote 
all my letters for me.” ; 

“ Father told what to write.” 

“Whose letters were they ?” 

* Father’s.” 








“So the various books of the Bible were 
dictated by the Spirit of God to the writers, 
and hence God is the author of the whole. 
The Bible is therefore appropriately called the 
Word of God.” Tithe 





[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


PENCILLINGS AT NAHANT. 


Aug. 21, 1847.—By a visitor. 

Nahant is a most singularly interesting 
place, almost entirely surrounded by a large 
body of salt water; most of the land elevated 
and dry; the atmosphere is saline, pure, re- 
freshing and bracing. The place is outskirt- 
ed by rocks of the most ragged features, pre- 
senting to the sea some cliffs of frightful ap- 
pearance, various in colors, infinite in shape 
and size; some of them from thirty to fifty 
feet in height, overhanging other rocks and the 
water below: they appear exceedingly forbid- 
ding and dangerous, betoken shipwreck and 
death, standing out prominently, like so many 
sentinels, silently, but faithfully warning the 
mariners to keep at safe distance. While 
looking at the overhanging rocks from below, 
I was reminded of that passage in the book of 
Revelation, which says, “And said to the 
mountains and rocks, fall on us, and hide us 
from the face of Him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb.” 

To lovers of natural scenery, Nahant must 
be interesting and delightful; but to know and 
admire the extent of its beauties, requires a 
number of days to explore and discover the 
objects of interest which may be seen. A 
knowledge of its early history, of the first set- 
tlement of its inhabitants, “ when the untutored 
savage, the bear, the catamount, and many 
wild beasts traversed its uncultivated lands 
and woods, when clouds of wild pigeons dark- 
ened its surface, and countless numbers of sea 
birds, found a resting place on its shores,” adds 
increased interest to the scenery. A historian 
of Lynn, (Alonzo Lewis,) states that a certain 
Indian, named Poquanum, sold Nahant to 
Thomas Dexter, in the year 1630, for a suit of 
clothes. 

One curiosity at the place, is what is called 
“Swallow’s Cave.” It is a cavern in the rocks, 
extending about sixty or seventy feet, through 
the entire length of which undoubtedly many 
thousand visitors have passed. In order to 
gain access to it, a descent must be made with 
some difficulty, at the time of low water, near- 
ly to the water’s edge; the entrance is about 
eight feet high by twelve or fourteen broad ; 
after proceeding several feet, the height and 
breadth are considerably increased, making it 
quite roomy. Several feet still farther in ad- 
vance, it again lessens in breadth, to about 
two and a half feet, and some in height. The 
remainder of the passageway, with some irreg- 
ularities has no great deviations; the whole 
length of the passage, forms a curve of con- 
siderable regularity, and so much of a curve 
that an object at one end cannot be seen from 
the other, until an entrance of several feet is 
effected. 

Nahant is a favorite resort for persons of 
middling circumstances, but more particularly 
so to the wealthy and pleasure seeking. Its 
distance from Boston, which is about twelve 
miles, is just far enough for a pleasant ride or 
sail in summer; conveyances by steamboat, 
railroad cars and stages, make it much more 
convenient than formerly, for residents, board- 
ers and transient visitors during the warm sea- 
son. It is a good resort for the invalid when 
a suitable boarding place can be obtained—a 
quiet retreat from the agitation, noise and dust 
of city life, the incessant hum of the factory 
village, and the continued labor of the mechan- 
ic. The cooling and refreshing air, and the 
beautiful surrounding water scenery are adapt- 
ed to invigorate and strengthen the body, give 
elasticity and energy to the mind, and cheer- 
fulness to the spirits. 

When we behold in the wonderful creation 
around us, such plain evidences of the mighty 
power, the infinite wisdom and benevolent de- 
signs of Him who made, upholds and governs 
all things for the best good of his creatures, 
how ought we to adore, reverence and obey 
Him, to render to Him the supreme affections 
of our hearts, and the best service of our lives. 

D. P. 





_ Base all your actions upon a principle of 
right ; preserve your integrity of character, and 
in doing this, never reckon cost. 








~~ 





Variety. 








A CHILD’S INFLUENCE. 


An English lady of respectability resided, 
for a few years after becoming a widow, with 
her little son, in one of the chief cities of Can- 
ada, The child had been fully instructed in 
the elements of the Christian faith. He was 
about four years of age, very lovely and prom- 
ising, and greatly caressed by the fellow board- 
ers. An elderly gentleman in the family, Mr. 
, was exceedingly fond of him, and in- 
vited him one day, upon the removal of the 
cloth after dinner, to remain upon his knee. 
The ladies had retired, and free conversation 
ensued. The gentleman alluded to was given 
to expressions which must ever shock a pious 
mind. “Well Tommy,” said one at the table 
in high glee, “ what do you think of Mr. B——?” 
The child hesitated for a moment, and then 
replied, “I think he did not have a good moth- 
er, for if he had, he would not use such naughty 
words.” The gentleman was a Scotchman— 
home and a pious mother rose, in all their 
freshness, to his mind. The effect opon him 
was overpowering. He rose from the table 
without speaking, retired, and was never after- 
ward known to make use of similar expres- 
sions.—.Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine. 

a Fan 


WHO WILL MAKE A GOOD WIFE. 


When you see a young woman, who rises 
early, sets the table and prepares her father’s 
breakfast cheerfully—depend upon it she will 
make a good wife. You may rely upon it that 
she possesses a good disposition and a kind 
heart. 

When you see a young woman just out of 
bed at nine o’clock, leaning with her elbow on 
the table, gaping and sighing, “ Oh dear, how 
dreadfully I feel”—rely upon it, she will not 
make a goud wife. She must be lazy and 
mopish. 

When you sce a girl with a broom in her 
hand, sweeping the floor, or with a rubbing 
board or clothes-line in her hand, you may put 
it down that she is industrious, and will make 
a good wife for somebody. 

When you see a girl with a novel inher 
left hand, and a fan in her right, shedding tears, 
you may be assured she is not fit for a wife. 

Happiness and misery are before you, which 
will you choose ? 





—_—-¢——— 
THE DANGER OF BEING UNGRATEFUL. 


An Indian prince, who was very fond of go- 
ing on the water, had one day the misfortune 
to fall into a river. He was drowning, when a 
slave plunged in, caught him by the hair of his 
head, dragged him to the shore, and saved his 
life. When he had recovered his senses, he 
called for the man who had drawn him out of 
the water, and finding him to be a slave, he 
said, “ How dare you profane the sacred head 
of yoursovereign lord by placing your unwor- 
thy hand upon it?” Sire, said he, it was to 
save your life. Slave! replied the prince, you 
have polluted it :—and he immediately ordered 
him to be put to death. Some time after, the 
prince in stepping trom one boat to another, 
fell again into the water, and finding no one 
attempted to save him, he called out for assist- 
ance, but the only answer he received, was 
“Remember how you rewarded the slave who 
saved your life before.” Being unable to swim, 
the ungrateful prince sank to rise no more, 
and thus was rewarded for his base ingratitude. 

—p——_ 


A WORD TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Never let grass grow under your heels. Be 
brisk, energetic, prompt. Write despatch on 
your door post. 

The world is full of girls and boys, men and 
women, who move, drawl and draggle through 
life, drag one leg after another, and let things 
take their course. Such people stay, to be 
sure, but do they live ? 

Have you anything to do? Do it, do it, do 
it now, do it quick, despatch it, do it well. 

The obedient, attentive, energetic, wide- 
awake boys and girls have their eyes, ears and 
hearts open. Are they told once to do a thing, 
they never say, “ What! what did you say?” 
but they hear it, remember it, it sticks fast : 
they do it, punctually, speedily, cheerfully. 

“ The slothful hideth his hand in his bosom ; 
it grieveth him to bring it again to his mouth.” 
Again, “ slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep: 
an idle soul shall suffer hunger; drowsiness 
shall clothe a man in rags.” 


————_——_—_. 


TEACHING BY ANALOGIES. 


A village schoolmaster announced one day 
to his pupils that an inspector would soon come 
to examine them. “If he questions you qn 
geography, he will probably ask,” said he, 
“what is the shape of the earth; and if you 


| don’t remember, you need only look towards 


me ; I will show you my snuff box, so as to re- 
mind you it is round.” 

Now the teacher had two snuff boxes; one 
round, which he used Sunday, and one square, 
which he carried through the week. The fatal 
day arrived, the dean, as the master had antici# 
pated, asked one of the scholars, what is the 
shape ofthe earth? The latter at first a little 
embarrassed, turns round to the master, who 
shows his snuff box, and he answers unhesita- 





tingly ;—“ It is round Sunday, sir, and square 
py of the week.” ts iy 

The preceding anecdote reminds us of anoth- 
er instance of the risk in teaching by analogies. 
A female teacher of a school that stood on 
the banks ofa quiet English stream, once wish- 
ed to communicate fo her pupils an idea of faith. 
While she was trying to explain the meaning 
of the word, a small covered boat glided in 
sight along the stream. Seizing upon the inci- 
dent for an illustration, she exclaimed: 

“IfT were to tell you that there isa leg of mut- 
ton in that boat, you would believe me, would’nt 
you, even without seeing it yourselves >?” “ Yes 
ma’am,” replied the scholars. “ Well, that is 
faith,” said the school mistress. 'T’he next day, 
in order to test their recollection of the lesson, 
she inquired, “What is faith?? “A leg of 
mutton ina boat!” was the answer, shouted 
from all parts of the school room. [ Olive Branch. 
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A NOBLE BOY, 


A boy was once tempted by some of his com- 
panions to pluck ripe cherries from a tree which 
his father had forbidden him to touch. “ You 
need not be afraid,” said one of his companions : 
“for if your father should find out that you.had 
them, he is so kind that he would not hurt you.” 
“That is the very reason,” replied the boy, 
“why I should not touch them. It is true, my 
father would not hurt ine; yet my disobedi- 
ence would hurt my father, and that would be 
worse than anything else.” 

——_+_>—__—_ 


NEVER BE IDLE. 


A man who is able to employ himself inno- 
cently, is never miserable. It is the idle who 
are wretched. If { wanted to inflict the great- 
est punishment on a fellow creature, I would 
shut him alone in a dark room, without em- 
ployment. 

ee 


A SIGN OF WEAKNESS. 

A person pointed out a man who had a pro- 
fusion of rings on his fingers toacooper. “Ah, 
master,” said the artisan, “it is a sure sign of 
weakness when so many hoops are used.” 

ee 


ENEMIKS. 


If you have an enemy, act kindly to him, 
and make him your friend. You may not win 
him over at once, but try again. Let one kind- 
ness be followed by another, till you have 
compassed yourend. By little and litile, great 
things are completed; and so repeated kind- 
nesses will soften the heart of stone. 

—_——@——_. 

Nothing is too good to be done. Nothing is 
too loving for the heart. Nothing is too 
thoughtful for the mind. Nothing is too pow- 
erful for the hand. There cannot be too much 
piety, too much patriotism, too much philan- 
hropy. 

a 

Beavutiro, Rerty.—A pious Scotch min- 
ister being asked by a friend during his last 
illness, whether he thought himself dying ? an- 
swered, “ Really, friend, I care not whether I 
am or not; for if I die, I shall be with God; 
if I live, He will be with me.” 


An old Connecticut pastor, whose peculiar- 
ities of preaching were proverbial, and who was 
blest with a temper of great value, was one day 
told by a parishioner that he did not like his 
sermons. “ Well,” said the old man, “I don’t 
wonder at it; I don’t like’em myself.” 


Poetry. 

“GOD IS MY ALL” 

God is my strength and fortress, 
God is my hope and stay ; 


My sleepless sentinel by night, 
My pillared cloud bv day. 


God is my shield and banner, 
When foes or fears assail; 

My healer and unchanging friend, 
When earthly helpers fail : 














The gracious hearer of my prayer, 
The fountain of my peace ; 
The glorious refuge of my soul, 
When this frail life shall cease. 
Am. Messenger.| L. H. S. 


LIE DOWN WITH THE LAMB. 
How sweet is the evening, when shadows are 
long! 
How fresh is the morning, when daylight is 
strong! 
How good is the lesson, for dawning and dark, 
Lie down with the lamb, and arise with the lark! 


The lamb is an emblem of Him that I praise ; 
The lark may instruct me my music to raise: 
Whatever the business in which you embark, 
Lie down with the lamb, and arise with the lark ! 


Lie down in sweet lowliness, simple and meek; 
Arise with devotion, Christ’s praises to speak : 
But resting or rising, this maxim remark, 

Lie down with the lamb, and arise with the lark. 


Thus lamb-like and lark-like my days I would 


spend, 
All peaceful and joyful, till all my days end ; 
If, then, you have ears for my parable—Hark! 
Lie down with the lamb, and arise with the lark. 
J. We A. 
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